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A  GENERAL  SURVEY 
OF  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER. 


Liturgical  orders  are  as  truly  confessional  as  properly  desig- 
nated and  regularly  received  confessions  of  faith.  The  Liturgy  is 
the  expression  of  the  faith.  It  is  the  creed  translated  into  terms 
of  worship.  The  relation  between  confession  and  Liturgy,  how- 
ever, is  far  closer  and  more  intimate  than  that  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  Service,  it  is  true,  grows  out  of  the  confession  but  the  long- 
ing of  the  heart  after  God  and  its  crying  out  in  prayer  and  praise 
and  thanksgiving  for  the  living  God,  resting  its  plea  on  His  sure 
promises,  certainly  precede  the  formal  expression  of  that  belief  in 
carefully-defined,  logically-distributed  terms  and  phrases  consti- 
tuting an  ecclesiastical  symbol.  The  heart's  worship  is  simulta- 
neous with  the  heart's  faith.  Just  as  the  child  lisps  its  prayers 
long  before  it  realizes  their  meaning,  so  by  sacrament  and  prayer 
and  Christian  fellowship  did  the  Apostolic  Church  express  its  de- 
votion to  the  risen  Lord  many  years  before  the  completion  of  its 
first  formal  confession. 

These  facts  of  Christian  experience  in  no  wise  depreciate  the 
value  of  ecclesiastical  symbols.  They  simply  bring  vividly  before 
our  minds  the  truth  that  the  heart's  faith  expressed  in  worship  is 
its  earliest  confessional  act  and  that  in  the  growth  of  this  faith 
and  its  constantly-increasing  appropriation  of  revealed  truth  lies 
the  beginning  of  the  later  scientific  statement  in  the  confession  of 
faith.  The  symbol  is  the  product  of  a  historic  crisis,  laying  hold 
upon  the  strength  of  the  past  in  order  to  meet  the  dangers  of  the 
present,  and  in  its  determination  no  thoughtful  student  will  deny 
that  the  Service,  the  expression  of  the  common  creed,  has  a  recog- 
nized value.  Many  features  of  the  Liturgy,  especially  the  mys- 
tery surrounding  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar 
resulting  from  the  highly-developed  sacerdotal  doctrine,  prepared 
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the  way  for  the  formulation  of  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation. 
Reverence  for  the  saints  and  the  Virgin  Mary;  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  their  names  in  the  hearing  of  the  people;  the  legends  of 
miracles  which  soon  grew  up  about  their  persons  and  appealed 
especially  to  the  credulous;  the  chivalry  of  mediaeval  knight- 
hood and  the  poetry  and  romance  gathered  about  the  crusades; 
the  hero-worship  natural  to  every  age  but  appealing  with  the 
greatest  power  to  the  childlike  imagination  of  pre-Reformation 
times;  and,  above  all,  the  almost  total  lack  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  their  entirety  in  available  popular  form — how  blessed  the  frag- 
ments in  the  pericopes,  the  very  saving  salt  in  the  body  of  cor- 
ruption!— all  of  these  indicated  the  widespread  belief  in  the  invo- 
cation and  the  intercession  of  the  saints  and  the  clemency  and 
protection  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  ecclesiastical  promulgation  of  these  facts  as  dogmas.  A  num- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  Orders,  including  Luther's  own  liturgical  re- 
forms, preceded  the  Augsburg  Confession  just  as  later  the  First 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  anticipated  the  Thirty-nine  Articles. 

The  above  facts  not  only  emphasize  the  close  connection  be- 
tween Liturgy  and  confession  but  also  illustrate  the  truth  that  the 
attitude  and  spirit  and  life  of  a  Church  as  expressed  in  its  Services 
may  differ  widely  from  the  statements  of  its  received  confession. 
The  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  far  less  the  symbol  of  the  Anglican 
communion  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  Stales  and  other  parts 
of  the  world  to-day  than  is  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  "The 
J  glory  of  the  English  Church,"  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  is 
still  loved,  quoted,  referred  to  and  used  both  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate by  probably  a  larger  number  of  Protestant  Christians  than 
any  other  post-Reformation  work  of  devotion.  This  is  not  an 
extravagant  statement  when  we  remember  that  the  thirty  million 
adherents  claimed  by  the  Anglican  Church  throughout  the  world 
use  no  other  services  and  acknowledge  in  life  and  practice  no 
other  standard  differentiating  them  from  other  Christians  than 
this  book,  sanctified  by  the  love,  the  faith,  the  prayers,  the  holy 
lives,  of  true  believers  during  the  past  three  centuries  and  a  half. 

Whence  does  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  derive  its  power  ? 
Wherein  lies  its  widespread  and  constantly-increasing  influence  ? 
Various  answers  may  be  given  these  questions,  but  passing  by  all 
other  points  of  view,  we  believe  that  its  power  lies  in  these  three 
facts;  its  large  infusion  of  Scriptural  material,  its  general  harmo- 
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ny  with  the  ancient  liturgies  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  sin- 
gular adaptability  to  various  theological  teachings.  The  first  of 
these  facts  any  one  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  Book  will 
at  once  acknowledge,  for  the  pericopes,  the  Psalter  and  much  of 
the  other  liturgical  material  are  of  course  taken  directly  from  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  The  discussion  of  the  second  will  take  up  a 
large  part  of  the  present  paper,  but  the  third  is  the  unique  fact. 
In  regard  to  the  first  two  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  does  not 
stand  alone.  The  Lutheran  orders  have  always  had  that  which 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  true  Liturgy,  a  large  infusion  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  our  Service,  we  are  abundantly  justified  in  believ- 
ing, expresses  the  pure  worship  of  the  Church  of  Christ  from  the 
very  earliest  ages.  As  to  the  marvelous  adaptability  of  the  Book, 
its  doctrinal  elasticity,  so  to  speak,  we  need  hardly  do  more  than 
observe  that  it  is  the  common  platform  of  Churchmen,  High  and 
Broad  and  Low,  so  little  stress  is  laid  on  doctrine  in  comparison 
with  the  imperative  requirement  of  liturgical  uniformity.  This 
has  always  been  the  most  marked  characteristic,  we  may  almost 
say  the  genius  of  the  English  Church. 

To  the  truth  and  fairness  of  this  characterization  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  with  its  logically-elaborated  Confession,  its 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechism  and  greatly  simplified  Directory  of 
Worship,  eloquently  testifies.  Those  Presbyterian  divines,  gath- 
ered in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  realized  from  their  own  experi- 
ence the  doctrinal  indefiniteness  and  unsatisfactoriness  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  presented  to  the  Assembly  a  confes- 
sion so  positive  and  decided  as  hardly  to  be  capable  of  misunder- 
standing, still  worthy  of  respect  and  to-day  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  and  theological  debate.  Because  of  the  externalism 
of  eighteenth  century  religious  life  the  Wesleys  sought  to  enjoy 
a  deeper  spiritual  experience  and  the  work  inaugurated  by  the 
"Holy  Club"  at  Oxford  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  and  suc- 
cess throughout  England  and  America.  A  century  later  the 
Tractarian  Movement  started  from  Oxford  and  its  great  leaders, 
Pusey  and  Newman  and  Keble,  endeavored  to  attain  not  only 
greater  richness  and  fulness  in  the  Service  but  especially  a  surer 
doctrinal  position  in  closer  harmony  with  patristic  teachings  and 
as  far  as  possible,  removed  from  dependence  upon  the  Reforma- 
tion. Had  the  Reformation  in  England  been  less  involved  in 
political  meshes  and  more  surely  guided  by  the  Word  of  God  and 
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its  power  upon  the  individual  heart  and  life,  the  whole  subsequent 
course  of  the  English  Church  would  probably  have  been  changed, 
and  there  might  have  been  no  need  for  these  goings-out  of  thous- 
ands of  her  noblest  children  from  her  sheltering  care. 

The  theology  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  whatever  it  is, 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  characterize  it,  is  the  theology  of 
the  English  Church.  A  product  of  the  Reformation  era  as  the 
Book  is,  showing  decided  Lutheran  as  well  as  Calvinistic  influ- 
ences, there  is  much  of  the  old  Romanism  still  clinging  to  it,  good 
in  so  far  as  it  harmonizes  with  the  Word  of  God  and  tends  to  pre- 
serve unbroken  the  historic  continuity  of  the  Church  but  danger- 
ous because  of  its  indefiniteness  and  capability  of  strange  and  al- 
most unlimited  contortion.  Thus  the  teaching  of  prayers  for  the 
dead,  of  an  intermediate  probationary  state  and  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Mass  are  based  upon  or  perhaps  rather  read  into  certain  brief 
and  somewhat  obscure  statements  of  the  Book  by  extreme  ritual- 
ists who,  in  extenuation  of  their  methods,  lay  great  stress  upon 
the  hypothetically  implicit  teachings  of  the  Book.  According  to 
such  a  method  of  interpretation  a  book  may  mean  anything  and 
everything  and  we  can  place  but  little  value  upon  the  doctrinal 
position  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Stretched  to  acccom- 
modate  ultra-Romanistic  teaching  as  well  as  the  preaching  of  a 
religion  sometimes  little  more  than  ethical  and  idealistic,  the  sig- 
nificance and  power  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to-day  lie  in 
its  sterling  devotional  worth.  That  it  echoes  the  very  words  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  confesses  in  the  ancient  oecumenical  creeds 
the  incarnate,  atoning,  risen,  glorified  Jesus  as  the  Lord,  the 
Christ  of  God,  these  after  all  are  the  forces  that  have  made  it 
quick  and  powerful  and  salutary  to  loving,  trusting,  hopeful 
souls,  age  after  age  bearing  their  devotions  Heavenward  to  the 
throne  of  grace  and  bringing  them  help  from  the  mercy-seat. 

Just  as  varied  as  are  the  views  concerning  the  doctrinal  teach- 
ings of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  are  the  explanations  and  ap- 
plications of  its  liturgical  rubrics.  Congregations  of  the  Low 
Church  type,  which  usually  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  at 
least  twice  a  month  and  on  festival  days,  generally  combine  three 
distinct  services  into  one  on  the  morning  of  the  Lord's  Day,  thus 
making  the  so-called  "long  Service  of  the  Episcopal  Church," 
against  which  we  hear  so  many  complaints.  Beginning  with 
Morning  Prayer,  often  with  an  elaborate  musical  setting  to  the 
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Tc  Deicm  and  on  festival  days  to  the  Venite,  the  Psalter  and  the 
Bcncdictus  also,  after  the  collects  de  tempore,  for  peace  and  for 
grace,  instead  of  concluding  Morning  Prayer,  the  Service  continues 
with  the  Litany — itself  a  distinct  order — and  then  effects  the 
transition  to  the  Communion  by  the  singing  of  a  hymn.  If  the 
Holy  Eucharist  be  celebrated,  all  except  those  who  desire  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament  are  dismissed  after  the  prayer  "for  the  whole 
state  of  Christ's  Church  Militant." 

In  ritualistic  churches,  on  the  other  hand,  so  strange  a  litur- 
gical Service  is  not  met  with.  Morning  Prayer  is  always  kept 
distinct  from  the  numerous  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion 
and  the  Litany  is  not  used  just  before  the  Divine  Office.  In 
churches  of  this  type  many  additions  are  made  to  the  Services 
and  the  rubrics  are  strangely  twisted  in  justification  of  the  inno- 
vations. By  this  process  candles,  vestments,  incense,  processions, 
the  stations  of  the  Cross,  private  Confession  and  Absolution, 
Lady-chapels  and  altars  to  the  Virgin,  the  teaching  of  the  seven 
sacraments,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the 
reservation  of  the  sacrament  for  the  sick,  extreme  sacerdotalism 
and  various  other  features  abhorrent  to  the  perhaps  ultra-Prot- 
estant sense  of  Low  Churchmen  are  declared  right  and  proper. 
Many  of  them  are  covered  by  the  frequently-quoted  '  'vestments' 
rubric,"  not  found  in  the  American  Book  but  repeated  in  the  va- 
rious editions  of  the  English  Book  from  that  of  1559  to  the  last 
revision  of  the  Book  in  1661  and  printed  in  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Prayer  Book  of  to-day.  This  rubric  reads:  "And  here  is  to 
be  noted  that  such  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Ministers 
thereof,  at  all  times  of  their  ministrations,  shall  be  retained  and 
be  in  use  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI." 
No  rubric,  probably,  has  ever  aroused  so  much  discussion  and 
certainly  no  liturgical  system  so  elaborate  as  that  of  the  High 
Church  part}-  ever  rested  to  so  great  an  extent  on  the  basis  of  a 
more  slender  fabric. 

In  his  excellent  book,  "The  Lutheran  Movement  in  Eng- 
land," Dr.  Jacobs  refers  to  the  mistaken  conception  that  there 
was  a  general  uniformity  of  worship  in  the  Western  Church  prior 
to  the  Reformation.  The  uniformity  in  the  Roman  Church  to- 
day is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  work  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 
In  England  just  as  in  Germany  before  the  Reformation  various 
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dioceses  had  their  own  orders,  the  most  prominent  of  which  and 
the  one  most  frequently  referred  to  was  the  Missal  according  to 
the  use  of  Salisbury  (the  "Sarum  Use").  Upon  the  ancient  sac- 
ramentaries,  the  Leonian,  the  Gelasian  and  the  Gregorian,  as  well 
as  upon  the  numerous  local  modifications  or  "uses"  of  those  old 
orders,  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  in  England  like  the  Church 
on  the  continent  had  to  base  its  revision  of  the  services.  Many 
liturgiologists  trace  the  orders  of  the  so-called  Gallican  group  to 
which  the  British  uses  belonged,  back  to  the  Eastern  Church,  es- 
pecially to  Ephesus,  and  English  writers  are  very  fond  of  attrib- 
uting as  much  as  possible  of  their  services  to  this  source  in  their 
desire  constantly  to  affirm  the  greatest  possible  pre-Refonnation 
independence  of  the  see  of  Rome  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Church. 

Very  little  was  done  by  way  of  purifying  the  sen-ices  during 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  always  a  good  Romanist  in  many  re- 
spects. Only  the  Litany,  purged  of  Roman  errors,  was  transla- 
ted into  English  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  who  followed  Luther 
very  closely,  probably,  through  the  Reformation  of  Cologne  in 
which  the  Litany  of  Luther  appeared.  But  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  efforts  were  making  for  liturgic- 
al reform  until  the  First  Prayer  Book,  which  bears  his  name,  ap- 
peared in  1549.  This  Book  to  which  so  many  of  the  High  Church 
party  both  in  England  and  in  our  own  country  long  to  return, 
is  of  great  interest  because  of  the  Lutheran  origin  of  many  of  its 
parts  and  its  close  adherence  to  the  ancient  liturgies.  It  retains 
the  Introits  in  the  form  of  the  entire  Psalm  and  directs  that  the 
Agnus  Dei  be  sung  during  the  distribution  of  the  Holy  Commun- 
ion. Its  other  chief  points  of  difference  from  the  present  Book 
are  the  retention  of  the  Gloria  in  Exec/sis  in  its  old  place  before 
the  Epistle  and  the  position  of  the  Confession,  the  Absolution, 
the  Comfortable  Words  and  the  Prayer  of  Humble  Access  after 
the  Consecration  and  just  before  the  distribution.  In  the  Second 
Book  of  Edward  VI.  ( 1552),  the  book  to  which  the  gravest  devi- 
ations from  the  ancient  liturgical  standards  are  traceable,  the 
Decalogue  was  introduced  into  the  Communion,  probably  be- 
cause of  Calvinistic  influences,  the  Introits,  the  prayer  called  the 
Oblation  and  the  Agnus  Dei  were  wholly  omitted;  and  the  Con- 
fession, the  Absolution  and  the  Comfortable  Words  were  placed 
before  the  Consecration.    One  of  the  strangest  and  most  uuac- 
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countable  changes  was  that  of  placing  the  Gloria  in  Excehis  after 
the  distribution,  a  change  wholly  without  liturgical  precedent  and 
robbing  the  early  part  of  the  Service  of  one  of  its  most  beautiful 
and  appropriate  features.  All  of  these  changes  were  followed  by 
the  Prayer  Book  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1559),  and  by  the  final  re- 
vision of  the  Book  in  1662  and  are  incorporated  into  the  present 
Book  in  England.  With  regard  to  the  points  enumerated  the 
American  Book  differs  from  the  English  only  in  the  use  of  the  so- 
called  Oblation  in  the  Communion,  following  the  Scottish  Book 
which,  of  course,  is  based  on  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI. 

The  orders  for  Matins  and  Vespers  in  the  First  Book  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  were  almost  identical  with  the  old  Lutheran  Matins  and 
Vespers  restored  in  the  Common  Sendee.  In  the  Second  Book 
(1552)  the  General  Confession  and  Absolution  were  prefixed  to 
Morning  Prayer  and  the  Sentences  at  the  beginning  were  ad- 
ded both  to  Matins  and  Vespers.  The  Prayer  Book  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  retained  these  forms  but  the  General  Confession  and 
Absolution  were  not  prefixed  to  Evening  Prayer  until  1662.  The 
Scottish  Book  of  1661  gives  the  old  Invitatories.  Writers  on  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  always  speak  of  the  Sentences  as  sub- 
stituted for  them.  The  present  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
follow  all  these  changes. 

We  notice  then  that  the  Introits  are  entirely  lost  to  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  The  Invitatories,  Antiphons,  Responsories 
and  Graduals  which,  like  the  Introit,  the  Collect  and  the  Lessons, 
always  strike  the  keynote  of  the  church  festival,  never  found  any 
place  in  the  Book  nor  was  the  Agnus  Dei  ever  restored  after  its 
omission  from  the  Second  Book  of  Edward  VI.  In  America  the 
Magnificat  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis,  which  the  English  Church  had 
never  lost,  were  not  restored  to  Evensong  until  1892  when  the 
Suffrages,  omitting  the  Miserere  and  a  number  of  the  Versicles, 
were  again  added  to  Evening  Prayer.  They  were  first  inserted 
in  the  daily  services  in  the  Second  Book  of  Edward  VI.  In  the 
English  Book  the  Athauasian  Creed  is  used  on  Christmas  Day, 
the  Epiphany,  Easter  Day,  the  Ascension,  Whitsun  Day,  Trinity 
Sunday  and  other  festivals. 

Besides  showing  the  close  similarity  of  the  Holy  Communion 
and  Matins  and  Vespers  in  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.  to  cor- 
responding German  orders,  Dr.  Jacobs  traces  the  connection  be- 
tween the  forms  for  Confirmation,  Marriage,  the  Visitation  of  the 
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Sick  and  the  Burial  of  the  Dead  and  previously-published  Luther- 
an orders.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  take  up 
these  services  but  the  writer  desires  to  call  attention  to  the  indis- 
putable facts  which  Dr.  Jacobs  has  so  admirably  presented,  be- 
cause they  are  usually  either  altogether  overlooked  or  else  very 
unfairly  stated  by  writers  of  repute  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Dr.  Blunt,  for  example,  in  his  exhaustive  and  very  in- 
teresting Commentary,  never  seems  able  to  speak  kindly  or  even 
fairly  of  the  vast  German  liturgical  development  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  whenever  at  a  loss  how  to  explain  either  what  is  of 
Lutheran  origin  or  what  is  practically  an  innovation  in  the  Book 
as  the  result  of  Calvinistic  influences,  always  finds  the  Sarum 
Use  very  convenient  as  a  last  resource.  In  that  spirit  and  with 
so  unscientific  a  method  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  suggestions  of 
almost  anything  almost  anywhere  and  to  imagine  adaptations 
wherever  such  suit  convenient  hypotheses  and  pleasing  preju- 
dices. 

The  orders  for  the  Daily  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  in  the 
English  Book  differ  slightly  from  those  in  the  American  Book. 
In  structure  both  services  are  similar  save  that  the  Venite  pre- 
cedes the  Psalter  in  Morning  Prayer.  The  General  Confession 
and  the  Absolution  here,  just  as  in  the  Holy  Communion,  are 
unliturgical  and  some  churches  are  going  back  to  the  old  usage 
of  beginning  Evensong  at  least  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  This 
prayer  occurs  twice  in  the  services,  here  and  again  at  the  same 
place  as  in  the  Lutheran  orders,  before  the  collects  at  the  close. 
The  versicle  Dais  in  adjutorium  follows  the  Domine  labia  mea. 
A  canticle  follows  each  of  the  lessons.  Only  the  Apostle's  Creed 
is  used  but  for  certain  festivals  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  pre- 
scribed. Besides  the  Lord's  Prayer  the  Kyrie  and  the  Suffrages 
precede  the  collects.  The  Morning  Prayer  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Books  of  Edward  VI . ,  of  the  present  English  Book  and  of 
the  American  Book  is  exhibited  by  the  side  of  our  own  Matins  in 
the  First  Table  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

The  Holy  Communion  in  the  present  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  begins  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  incomparable  Col- 
lect for  Purity,  the  one  the  divinest  of  prayers,  the  other  in  its 
form,  its  contents,  its  spirit,  as  nearly  perfect  as  any  prayer  of 
man  can  ever  be.  These  were  originally  the  private  prayers  of 
the  priest  in  the  sacristy  or  before  approaching  the  altar  to  offer 
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incense  at  the  Introit.  Can  any  other  prayers  more  appropriate 
and  more  helpful  be  suggested  to  our  own  ministers  to-day  ? 

The  use  of  the  Decalogue  or  our  Lord's  Summary  of  the 
Law,  of  which  only  the  former  is  found  in  the  English  Book,  and 
the  two  prayers  for  the  sovereign  are  wholly  unliturgical.  The 
Kyrie  is  broken  up  into  ten  responses,  one  after  each  of  the  Com- 
mandments. In  the  American  Book  when  the  Summary  is  used, 
the  simple  threefold  Kyrie  follows. 

After  one  of  the  two  collects  for  King  Edward  VII.,  the 
collect  de  tempore,  the  Epistle,  the  Gospel  with  the  Gloria  Tibi 
after  its  announcement,  and  the  Nicene  Creed  follow  in  regular 
order.  The  distinction  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  side 
of  the  altar  is  observed  as  in  the  Roman  Church  and  the  people 
always  stand  at  the  reading  of  the  Gospel.  The  announcements, 
the  publication  of  the  Bans  of  Marriage  and  the  sermon  or  homi- 
ly here  find  their  proper  place. 

At  the  Offertory  the  minister  repeats  appropriate  sentences 
and  places  the  offerings  of  the  congregation  upon  the  altar.  If 
the  Holy  Communion  is  to  be  celebrated,  the  rubric  directs  the 
minister  then  to  place  upon  the  altar  "so  much  Bread  and  Wine 
as  he  shall  think  sufficient,"  after  which  he  offers  the  prayer  "for 
the  whole  state  of  Christ's  Church  Militant."  Three  exhorta- 
tions in  regard  to  approaching  the  Holy  Communion  are  given, 
one  in  anticipation  of  the  Sacrament  with  notice  of  its  celebration, 
another  in  case  of  the  people's  neglect  thereof,  and  the  third  to 
be  used  at  the  time  of  the  celebration. 

At  this  point  of  the  service  when  Morning  Prayer,  the  Lita- 
ny and  the  sermon  have  immediately  preceded  and  the  congrega- 
tion has  grown  wearied — as  people  so  easily  become  in  God's 
house — many  leave  the  church  and  sometimes  only  a  few  wor- 
shippers remain  for  the  Communion.  This  annoying  distraction 
is  not  customary  in  ritualistic  churches  even  though  only  a  few 
persons  approach  the  altar. 

The  preparation  for  the  Communion  in  the  call  to  confession, 
the  General  Confession  and  the  Absolution  follow.  These  corre- 
spond to  the  Lutheran  orders  of  Private  and  Public  Confession 
and  Absolution  but,  like  the  Litany,  are  altogether  out  of  place 
from  a  liturgical  point  of  view,  at  the  joyous  Eucharist  of  our 
glorified  Lord.  With  the  exhortations  and  the  "Comfortable 
Words"  (St.  Matthew  xi.  28;  St.  John  iii.  16;  I  St.  Timothy  i. 
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15;  I  St.  John  ii.  1)  these  forms  are  a  novelty  in  liturgical  usage 
and  were  adopted  from  the  Reformation  of  Cologne  in  the  First 
Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  Their  present  position  of  course 
is  preferable  to  their  earlier  place  after  the  Consecration  and  the 
Pax  Domini,  a  strange  liturgical  sequence. 

Then  begins  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  Of  the  Preface  Dr. 
Blunt  says:  "It  is  found  almost  word  for  word  in  every  known 
liturgy  in  every  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  earliest 
times  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  correct  tradition  which 
assigns  it  to  the  Apostolic  Age."  There  are  five  Proper  Prefaces, 
for  Christmas,  Easter,  Ascension  Day,  Whitsun  Day  and  the 
Feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  Those  for  Christmas  and  Trinity 
Sunday  differ  from  the  Lutheran  while  we  have  shortened  those 
for  the  Ascension  and  Pentecost.  The  Easter  Preface  is  identi- 
cal. The  Sa?ictus  immediately  follows  the  Preface.  It  omits  the 
Benedictus  qui  ve?iit  in  Nomine  Domini  and  has  changed  the  Ho- 
sanna  in  Excelsis  to  the  words,  "Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  most 
High,"  just  as  the  place  of  the  Hallelujah  in  the  daily  services  is 
taken  by  the  words,  "Praise  ye  the  Lord,"  with  the  response, 
"The  Lord's  Name  be  praised." 

The  prayer  of  Humble  Access  beginning,  "We  do  not  pre- 
sume to  come  to  this  Thy  Table,  O  merciful  Lord,  trusting  in  our 
own  righteousness,"  very  beautifully  placed  just  before  the  dis- 
tribution in  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI . ,  has  preceded  the  Con- 
secration since  the  Second  Book  of  1552.  In  the  present  English 
Book  the  Consecration  consists  of  a  prayer  and  the  use  of  the 
Words  of  Institution  together  with  the  customary  manual  acts, 
followed  immediately  by  the  distribution.  This  is  in  exact  cor- 
respondence with  the  Second  Book  of  Edward  VI.  In  the  First 
Book  the  Prayer  for  the  Church  occurred  here  and  was  followed 
by  a  commemoration  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints,  a 
prayer  for  the  departed  and  the  Consecration  in  which  the  Obla- 
tion, the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Pax  Domini  as  well  as  the  Words 
of  Institution  were  used.  The  American  Book  contains  the  Ob- 
lation which  is  not  objectionable  and  the  Invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  before  the  distribution.  In  the  English  Book  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  the  Oblation  follow  the  distribution  and  the  service 
closes  with  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  and  the  Blessing.  The  Thanks- 
giving from  the  Brandenburg-Niirnberg  Agenda  of  1533  is  found 
in  both  books.    The  occasional  collects  to  be  used  after  the  Offer- 
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tory  and  before  the  Blessing  when  there  is  no  Communion  are 
well-known  and  require  no  comment. 

The  Holy  Communion  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  not 
a  unity.  It  is  marked  by  unwarranted  additions,  unjustifiable 
omissions  and  unliturgical  changes.  Its  harmony  and  its  presen- 
tation of  the  great  central  truth  of  redemption,  the  one,  all-suffi- 
cient, prevailing  sacrifice  of  the  Incarnate  God,  and  its  direct 
communication  of  redemptive  grace  in  the  mystery  of  the  Real 
Presence  are  seriously  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  the  Deca- 
logue, the  lengthy  Exhortation  and  the  Confession  just  before 
the  Communion.  The  omission  of  the  Introit,  the  Hallelujah, 
the  Sequence  and  Gradual,  the  Benedict  us  and  the  Agnus  Dei  is  a 
loss  which  English  liturgical  scholars  keenly  regret  and  which 
ritualistic  rectors  do  not  hesitate  to  make  good  in  their  services. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  said  and  done  in  the  services  of  the  En- 
glish Church  that  in  order  to  finish  them  in  reasonable  time  their 
revereut  use  seems  almost  impossible  at  the  rapid  rate  usually  fol- 
lowed. Their  beautv  would  be  much  enhanced  were  their  ex- 
crescences lopped  off  and  their  omissions  made  good  and  in  so  far 
the  work  of  liturgical  reform  in  the  use  of  the  Book  since  the 
Puseyite  movement  and  directly  resulting  therefrom  is  only  com- 
mendable. 

The  Litany  whose  Lutheran  source  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  is  considerably  fuller  than  the  Lutheran  but  does  not 
gain  thereby  because  of  its  redundancy  of  expression.  It  is  used 
regularly  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  and  frequently  on  the 
morning  of  the  Lord's  Day,  sometimes  at  a  special  service  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  at  the  Ordination  of  Deacons  and  Priests  and 
the  Consecration  of  Bishops. 

The  Gospels  and  Epistles  have  always  been  printed  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  entire  Psalter 
which  is  read  through  once  every  month,  the  Commandments  and 
the  Comfortable  Words  are  still  used  in  the  words  of  the  Cover- 
dale  Version. 

The  chief  and  distinguishing  feature  in  the  Lutheran  Litur- 
gy is  its  clearly-drawn  distinction  between  the  sacramental  and 
the  sacrificial  acts  of  divine  worship.  That  which  God  offers  and 
really  gives  us  is  the  sacramental  element.  Acts  of  this  nature 
are  the  reading  and  preaching  of  the  Word,  the  Absolution,  the 
Salutation,  the  Pax  Domini,  the  Benedictions  and  the  administra- 
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tion  of  the  sacraments.  That  which  we  offer  to  God  is  the  sacri- 
ficial element.  Prayers,  the  Litany,  the  Suffrages,  confessions  of 
sin,  hymns,  canticles,  praises,  thanksgivings,  acts  of  adoration 
and  of  faith,  these  are  acceptable  offerings,  sacrifices  well-pleasing 
to  God,  our  reasonable  service.  Not  that  there  is  always  a  hard 
and  fast  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two,  as  certain  acts  such 
as  the  use  of  the  Psalter  and  the  preaching  of  the  Word  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  bear  our  praises  and  confessions 
Heavenward  simultaneously  with  our  reception  of  the  divine  gift 
of  grace.  Clearly  to  illustrate  this  principle  in  the  use  of  the 
services  at  sacramental  acts  the  minister  as  the  representative  of 
the  Lord,  turns  to  the  people  to  declare  to  them  the  Divine  will 
and  promises  while  in  performing  sacrificial  acts  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Church  and  the  leader  in  the  devotions  of  the  priest- 
hood of  all  believers,  he  turns  to  the  altar  to  offer  their  eucharistic 
sacrifices  to  God.  In  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  while  both  el- 
ements are  present  the  distinction  is  not  appreciated  and  Blunt 
speaks  even  of  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  an  offering 
of  praise  to  God  in  the  words  of  inspiration.  There  must  of 
course  always  be  a  holy  joy  and  reverent  thanksgiving  in  the  per- 
formance of  all  sacramental  acts  but  we  wish  to  emphasize  our 
belief  that  this  is  truly  the  means  whereby  God  brings  us  grace 
and  the  power  of  an  endless  life.  So  also  in  the  Holy  Commun- 
ion the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  lays  such  stress  upon  the  offer- 
ing of  the  consecrated  elements  to  God,  the  memorializing  of  the 
Passion,  the  presentation  of  ourselves,  our  bodies  and  souls,  as  a 
reasonable  service,  and  the  prayers  for  the  Church — all  of  which 
are  excellent  and  in  no  wise  to  be  depreciated — as  often  to  cause 
the  people  to  lose  sight  of  the  main  things  in  the  sacrament,  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  the  incarnate  Lord  and  the  precious  words  of 
forgiveness  and  peace. 

The  whole  consideration  of  any  religious  service  depends  up- 
on our  point  of  view  and  this  again  rests  upon  a  clear  apprehen- 
sion of  this  distinction  or  the  failure  to  recognize  it.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Romish  error  of  the  justifying  power  of  good 
works  may  be  latent  in  the  tenacious  adherence  to  set  forms  and 
the  scrupulous  observance  of  rubrical  prescriptions  characteristic 
of  the  devotees  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  even  to  the  under- 
estimation of  the  Word  of  Truth  itself.  The  sacrificial  element 
pervades  not  so  much  the  letter  as  the  spirit,  the  real  genius  of 
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the  system  of  Christian  doctrine  contained  in  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer. 

As  English  Lutherans  we  should  always  be  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge our  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
for  the  beautiful  rhythmical  English  into  which  the  old  Eatin 
services  were  translated  more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  translations  in  the  main  more  admira- 
ble— the  collects  are  a  notable  example — so  perfectly  do  they  re- 
produce the  innermost  spirit  of  the  originals.  If  the  influence  of 
the  Lutheran  movement  in  England  is  clearly  evident  in  the  orig- 
inal formation  and  the  present  contents  of  the  Book,  the  whole 
English-speaking  Protestant  world  is  indebted  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  for  its  choice  diction,  its  thoroughly  devotional 
spirit  and  its  glorious  "form  of  sound  words." 

Ours  is  a  rich  liturgical  inheritance,  a  very  treasure  trove  of 
inestimable  worth,  long  unappreciated  and  neglected,  it  is  true, 
but  providentially  preserved  to  us  that  in  these  latter  days  we 
may  worship  the  one  Lord  not  only  in  the  beauty  of  holiness 
whose  elements  are  truth  and  love,  but  in  the  holiness  of  a  beau- 
tiful spiritual  worship,  expressing  the  loftiest  truth  of  our  faith. 
Let  us  then  study  our  own  Services  so  as  to  know  them  better; 
let  us  endeavor  to  bring  our  people  to  a  clearer  conception  of 
their  liturgical  inheritance,  and  let  us  realize  our  personal  ac- 
countability to  God  for  our  approach  to  the  throne  of  grace  in 
the  services  of  His  house,  whether  it  be  cold  and  careless  and  ill- 
informed  or  intelligent  and  reverent  and  all  aglow  with  love  di- 
vine. We  need  more  daily  services,  the  more  frequent  celebra- 
tion of  the  Hoi)-  Communion,  the  more  general  use  of  the  Litany 
and  the  Suffrages.  We  learn  from  the  loving,  intelligent  use  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  its  faithful  adherents  many  les- 
sons as  to  the  use  of  our  own  Services.  May  God  use  the  Book, 
purified  and  clarified  if  need  be,  in  the  generations  to  come  as 
He  has  so  signally  honored  it  in  the  ages  past,  to  His  glory  and 
honor  and  the  continued  spread  of  His  Kingdom  among  men. 

Samuel  A.  Bridges  Stopp. 

Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
Aft.  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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